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FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Ol MOORE. 
Moore first rese into notice from his translation 
of Anacreon; and he was for a long time known by) 
the name of Anacreon Moore; but the appellation 








has ceased to be given to him; his translation is 
now but little read, and its defects, I believe, gen- 
eruly understood and acknowledged. Perhaps, 
no poet ever bal a translator less fitted for the 
task. One thing only do the author and transla- 
tor possess in common—melody of versification—| 
and Moore is less melodions in his translation of| 
Anacreon, than in any other of his works. In | 
every thing else they are totally dissimilar. The 
sivle of Anacreon is simple even to seyerity—that 
of Moore is overloaded with ornament. Anacreon 
never grows away an epithet, and often in a 
whole ode does not use an adjective, a simile, or 
a metaphorical expression—Moore, on the contra- 
rv, is full of affected prettinesses, and conceited 
turns of expression. Perhaps no two languages 
ever more resembled each other than the Greek 
and English; the turns of expression are so simi- 
lar in both, that there is scarcely an idiomatic 
form which may not be rendered Hterally from 
Roth languages are profuse 





the one to the other. 
of words, even to prodigality ; and both admit with 
equal ease, of the most diffuse and the most terse 
stvle. Among the Greek Poets. Anacreon is re- 
markable for his tersonsss—while among the 
English, Mocre stands pre-eminent for his diffause- 
ness. The consequence might easily be guessed, 
when such a writer as Moore atiempted the trans- 
lation of Anacreon. T'ransiate Moore’s An: 

into Greek, and scarcely a trace of the original 
would be perceptible. tn my school-boy days, 
when | knew nothing of Moore's translation, | 
occasionally amused myself by transiating en ove 
of Anacreoa into English of the same metres and 
ine oreinma:. 


_Ary nr 
Tea 


into the same number of lines as in 
preserving, as often as the diflercnt lenziths of the 
words would allow of if. the literal meaning. A 
copy of Moorve’s Anacreon having lately fallen in- 
to my hands, [ was induced to institute a compar- 
icon between my own translation and his. Think- 
ing the specimens may amuse some ot your read- 
ers, aud perhaps serve asa foil to your own gray- 
er essays, I have written this preface by way oO} 
introducing my trifles. The fourth Ode of Anac- 
reon in Barnes’ edition is perhaps as ornate as 
any one of them. and of course offers as favorable 
a comparison for Moore as could be selected. = It 
runs literally thus— On tender myriles, on the 





Jeaves of the lotus-tree, stretched out, | will drink | 
deeply ; and let Cupid, having bound his mantle | 
around his neck with a rush—({or perhaps with 
Egyptian linen—the raw material pat tor the een tt | 
fuctured—as we saw clothed ia silks—instead of! 
silken garments) pour out for me the wine, For,| 
as the wheel af a chariot, so life runs, rolling on; 
and we lie down, a little dust—our hones having 
dissolved. What avails it to anoint me—a stone 
—what to pour on the earth supertluities 7 rather 
while | yet live, let me anoint myself, and clus- 
ter my temples with roses, and call on a female 


© Cupid, before I depart to the dances 
’ 


friend, e- 
of the infernals, I will dissipate my sorrows, 





“On the teaves of tender myrtles, 
Mingled with the leaves of lotus, 
Let me lie and drink full deeply ; 
Then Jet Cupid, with his manile 
Bound around his neck with rushes, 
Fill for me the foaming goblet; 
For as wheels of rapid chariots 
To the years of life are roiling, 
And our very benes dissolving, 
With the dust we sdon are mingled. 
What avails to anoint my tombstone, 
Pouring there thy vain obketions ? 
Rather while | live anoint me, 
And with roses round my temples. 
Let me fly to female converse. 
Cupid, once ere my departure 
To the dances of the infernals 
] will dissipate my sorrows.” 
MOORE, 

“ Sirew me a breathing bed of leaves, 
Where lotus with the myrtle weaves; 
And while in luxury’s dream I sink, 

* Let me the balin of Bacchus drink ! 
In this delicious hour of joy 
Young Love shall be my goblet-boy ; 
Folding his litle gelden vest, 
With crneéures round his snowy breast, 
Himself shall hover by my side, 
And minister the racy tide! 

Swift as the wheels that kindling roll, ; 

©ur lite is hurrying to the geal; 

Ascanty dust, fo feed the wind 

Ts ali the trace twill leave behind. 

Why do we shed the rose’s bloom 

Upon the cold insensate tomb? 

¢ un flowery breeze, or odours heath. 

i {fect the slumbering chill of death ? 

‘ .o. no: La ke no bala to sté ep 

Werk fragrent leurs my hed of sleep ; 

But now while every pulse is glowing, 

Now let me breathe the balsam flowing ; 

Now !et the rose with blush of fire. 

Upon my brow, iis scevit exptre ; 

And bring the nymph with floating eye, 

Oh! she will teach me how to die! 

Yes, Cupid! ere my soul retire, 

To join the blest Elysian choir, 

With wine, and love and blisses dear, 

Pilmuke my own Elysium here! : 


The ode of Ansecreon consists of eighteen line’ | 


—-Moore’s of thirfy—and the lines are of equa! 
length :—moreover, the English words are gener 
ally shorter than the Greek; Anacreon’s has 
three adjectives, and one comparison, and no met- 


aphor—Moore’s has twenty or more adjectives, | TiO’: | 1 
his miracles we behold God acting ; 


ene comparison, three or four metaphors, and a 
dozen thoughts which never entered Anacreon’s 
brain. Moore con plains in his notes of the adect- 
ei prett nesses and the expansions of the thoughts 


to be found in the Freech translations; [ am in- 


lclined to believe that he used these more than 


the original. I have perhaps spun out these re- 
marks to too great a length for one paper—but | 
knew not where to divide them, I shall hereaf- 
ter conclude them in another article, and add some 
comments on Moore’s peculiar style of writing. 
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We 
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| Gbjections to Unitarian Christianity, considered. 


soling views of christianity. 


eae 
spec t. 


\ings, not one and the same heing. 





“It is due to truth, and a just deference to our 
fellow christians, to take noticé of ‘objections 
which are currently made to our particular view$ 
of religion; nor ought we to dismiss such object- 
ions, as unworthy of attention, on account of thei? 
supposed lightness; because what is light to us, 
may weigh much with ourneighbour,and truth may 
suffer from obstructions which a few explanations 
might remove. It is to be feared that those chris- 
tians, who are called Unitarian have been wanting 
inthis duty. Whilst they have met the laboured 
arguments of their opponents fully and fairly, they 
have overlooked the loose, vague, indefinite ob- 
Jections, which float through the community, and 
operate more on common minds than formal rea- 
soning. On some of these objections, remarks will 
now be offered; and it is hoped that our plainness 
of speech will not be constraed inta severity, or 


{our strictures on different systems be ascribed toa 


desire of retaliation. t cannot be expected, that 
we shall repel with indifference, what seem to us 
reproaches on some of the most important and con- 
Believing that the 
truths, which through God’s good providence we 
are called to maintain, are necessary to the vindi- 
cation of the divine character, and to the preva- 
lence ofa more enlightened and exalted piety, we 
are bound to assert them earnestly, and to speak 
ircely of the opposite errors which now distigure 
christianity. We trust, however, that when it is 
remembered, with what language and feelings 
our views are assailed, we shail rrot.be thonght un- 
warraniably warm in their defence—What then 
are the principal objections to Unitarian Christian- 
ity ? 

‘*I. It is objected to us, that we deny the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Now what does this objection 
mean? What are we to understand by the divinity 
of Christ? In the sense in which many christians, 
and perhaps a majority interpret it, we do not deny 
it, but believe it as firmly as themselves. We be- 
lieve firm!y in the divinity of Christ’s mission and 
office, that he spoke with divine authority, and was 
a bright image of the divine perfections. We be- 
lieve that God dwelt in him, manifested himself 
through him, taught men by him, and communi- 
cated to him his spirit without measure. We be- 


lieve that Jesus Christ was the most glorious dis- 


play, expression, and representative of Ged to 


mankind, so that in seeing and knowing him, we 
see and know the invisibie Father; so that when 
Christ came, God visited the worldand dwelt with 
ren more conspicuously than at any former pe- 
riod. In Christ’s word we hear God speaking ; in 
g; in his charac- 
ter and life we see an'unsuilied image of God's pu- 
rity andlove. We believe, then, in the decintty of 
Christ, as this term is often and properly used. 
How, then, it may be asked, do we differ from 
other Christians? We differ in this important re- 
Whilst we honor Christ as the son, repre- 
sentative, and image of the supreme God, we do not 
believe him to be the supreme God himself. We main- 
tain that Christ and God are distinct beings, two be- 
On this point 
a litle repetition may be pardened, for many good 


christians, after the controversies of ages, misun- 


Commending a right (nog-is a cheap substitute for derstand ihe precise dilerence between us and 


doing it, with which we are too apt te salisfy ourselves themsclyes. 


Trinitarianism teacbes that Jetus 
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Chrisi is the supreme and infinite God, and that! our accountability and power of conciliating the] earth. : 
of changing our condition, are tak- | shamed to be 


he and his Father are not only-one in affection, | 
counsel and will, but are strictly and literally one} 
and the same being. Now to us this doctrine is) 
most unscriptural. We say that the Son cannot be! 
the same being with his own Father, that he, who | 
was sent into the world to save it, cannot be the! 
living God whosent him. ‘The language of Jesus | 
is explicit and unqualified. ‘If came not to do 
mine own will.’ ‘+ { came not frommyseif.”? “I 
came from God.” Now we affirm, and this is our 
chief heresy, that Jesus was not and could not be 
the God from whom he came, but was another being; 
and it amazes us that any can resist this simple 
truth, The doctrine, that Jesus, who was bora at 
Lethlehem ; who ate and drank and slept; who 
suflered and was crucified; who came from God ; 
who prayed to God; who did God’s will; and 
who said, on leaving the world, “{ ascend to 
my Father and your Father, to my God and 
your God;” the doctriue that this Jesus was 
the Supreme God himse!f, and the same being 
with his Father, this seems to uS a contradiction to 
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divine favor, and ; 
en away by death, then much of the conduct of| 
men is unaccountable, and many of the pursuits| 
they follow are inconsistent with their interest| 
and their happiness. Let us ask ourselves seri-| 
ously, why it is that so many pass the whole of! 
their lives in the acq , 
property ? Property 1s valuable only so far as it 
enables men to obtain the conveniencies and ele- 
gancies of life, and to multiply the means of ra- 
tional enjoyment. ‘I'he happiness we derive from 
its accumulation, when te devote it to benevolent 
purposes, is of no ordinary nature, if accompani- 
ed with an idea that we shall excite grate/ul and 
renerous emotions in the minds of others; for 
nothing produces so high and retined a pleasure 
as the very act of communicating to a friend the 
exalted and enthusiastic sentiment with which we, 
are ourselves inspired, Yet if all the toil and la-| 
bor, the sleepless nights, the anxious days and the) 
hazardous exertions, which its acquisition costs, | 
terminate in nothing more than personal gratifi- 
cation and advantage—if they are limited by self- 








reason and scripture so flagrant, that the simple 
statement of it is a sufficient refutation. We are 


often charged with, degrading Christ; .but if this| 


reproach belong to any christians, it falls, we fear, 
on those who accuse him of teaching a doctrine 


so contradictory, and so subversive of the suprem-| mere accumulation of wealth, that contributes. to 


acy of our heavealy Father. Ceriainly our hum- 
ble and devout master has given no ground for this 
accusation. He always expressed towards God 
the reverence of ason. He habitually distinguish- 
ed himself from God. He referred to God all his 
powers. He said without limitation or reserve, 
“The Father is greater than 1. Of myself | 
can do nothing.” If to represent Christ as a being 
distinct from God, and as inferior to him, be to de- 
grade him, then let our oponents lay the guilt 
where it belongs, not on us, but on our master, 
whose languase we borrow, in whose very words 
We express our sentiments, whose words we dare 
not trifle with and force from their plain sense. 
Our limits will not allow us to say more; but we 
ask common christians, who have taken their 
opinions from the bible rather than from buman 
systems, to look honestly into their own minds, 
and to answer frankly, whether they have not un- 


‘interest, and have little or no regard to mankind, 
they will never lead the way to real happiness, 
virtue, or glory. If there is in avaricious spirits 
a secret delight and satisfaction excited by the 








no usefel purpose whatever, we scruple not to 
say that this feeling proceeds from presumption and 
want of forethouzht—that it is grovelling and de- 
basing in its kind, and short and transitory from 
the nature of the exciting cause. 

Again, Many pass their lives in the pursuit of 
honour; but is honour in itself valuable, or capa- 
ble of producing true happiness? Douodtiess the; 
pleasure which honour gives rise to, by extending 
the sphere of our influence, and by enabling us 
to be useful in an eminent degree, may be truly 
exalted, and consistent with our nature as immor- 
tal beings, but abstracted from the uses to which 
it is conducive, it is net real, but only apparent, 
as it is associated with all the selfish and evil ai- 
feclions of our nature, and cannot exist unless 





sanl io es . . ais 4 } ‘ 
Jeaiousy, envy, emulation, resentment and revenge | 
supply their baletul influence. Is it not strange] 


y 
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then that a large portion of mankind, that phitos-j 





derstood and believed Christ's divinty, in the sense 
maintained by us, rather than in that for which] 
the ‘Trinitarians contend. (To be continue.) 
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That ght we see, is burning ta wy hail. 
Mow far thai litile candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good decd ina naughty worlit, 
| Vierchaot of Venice. 

Tue time which passes imperceptibly over our 
heads is constanily producing some interesting 
enanges in our character or circufMmstances. ‘The 
temper, or Casi of mind we shall carry with us 
out of life, depends upon the genera! tenor of 
our moral conduct, and the piety and disinterest- 
edness we exhibit during our short stay upon the 
earth. As it is certaiw that happiness. is the end 
and design of ovr creation, and the state which | 
all men are desirous to attain, and, what is more, | 
may attain, though many fall short of it through | 
perverse indiflerence, the indulgence of bad pas- | 
sions, or the mis-employment of their facultics, it | 
is of the highest importance that every person | 
should inquire what course of action and tenor of 
deportment, in a nioral point of view, will render, 
him most happy, and best answer the end of God | 
in his creation? If, as christians generally believe, 
the conduct of men in the present life will have! 
az influence upon their condition in the next—if | 





opners, statesmen, polilicians and heroes pant after! 


+; . 
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this phantom honour—pursue eagerly a flee 
shadow, only tor the sake ofa little gandy 
tion? Do they not reflect that the advantages con- 
sequent on the attainmeut of their wishes (hus far, 
will pass off with this life, since, in the next, hap- 
piness can be derived from nothing less than in- 
ivinsic goodness? It is the height of folly to love 
honour, except so far as it is conducive to utility. 
Many men are students of nature, and employ 
their time in investigating the principles, the 
causes and eflects of the phenomena which take 
place in the natural world. The degrees ot iap- 
piness derived from the study of nature are great-| 
er or less in proportion to the uses to which we | 
employ our knowledge. Curiosity is a primary 
and durable principie of our nature. It sioois 
forth with the dawn of reason, and gradually ex- 
pands itself with the progress of knowledge. Cu- 
riosity has led to the study of nature, and the| 


aistine- 


gratification of it afiurds a high!y rational, though 

not a religious enjO) ment. Our origina! coustitu- 

tion has made us social beings, and has piaced 

| if we,suffer| 
ad 


3 


happiness in social intercourse ; 2 
i¢ minds, wit 


knowledge to rust in o bout applying 
it to social purposes, we violate the laws oi our 
nature. In the same portion that we coutrib- 
ute to the reaj happiness of those with whom we 
are connected, ip the same proportion we increase 
our own. Knowledge that is not used, is like an 
undiscovered mine oi gold in the bowels of the 


~ 





-quisition and accumulation ef|necessarily lead to virtue. 


Those that know little, should not be x. 
instructed; and those that know 
more, should consider well bow they may best 
communicate what they have learnt. Curiosity, 
which first prompts us to learn, sometimes ter- 
minates ina love of knowledge for its own sake, 
or for the love of others. Knowledge does not 
When it results in 
virtue, it is productive of happiness unalloyed and 
permanent; when it does not, it may occasion a 
short and transient satisfaction, or it may lead to 
disappointment, grief and misery. 

Considering these things, ifthe scriptures be true, 
and that they are we have every reason to believe, 
how inconsistent, how unwise is the conduct of the 
great majority of mankind! liow busy are they in 
the pursuit of honour! How iond of the fading 
pleasures of the world! How curious about trifles ! 
fiow devoted to their private interesi! How little 
do they reflect on the end and design of their ex- 
istence! How rarely do they consider the conse- 
quences of their actions! Alas, how seldom do 
they adore and reverence their Creator! When 
the recollection of these things brings to mind our 
impiety and ingratitude, how ought we te shudder! 
GreatGod! Banish from our souls every thing that 
is selfish! Fillour minds with gratitude and beney- 
olence! Purify our thoughts, and raise our affec- 
tions towards thee! May we feel thy presence and 
influence in ail the actions of our lives! May we 
have a sovereign regard to thy divine glory, and 
mike ufility the ultimate end of every thought, 
sentiment and action! ‘This principle, when it be- 
comes operative, is the great good which we ought 
constantly to endeavor to implant within as—it is 
the periection of the human mind and of the life 
of man. 





REMARKS 
On an attack from the “ Essex Repister,” occasioned 
by our last piece re'nting to the Celebration of In- 
depeudence at Fairhaven. 

Ir has always been customary to expose to the 
contempt of the world the pretensions of men, 
who, puffed up with a vain idea of their own at- 
tainments, assume to themselves a degree of con- 
sequence which is not awarded them by the gene- 
ral yoice of mankind. Active in breaching dog- 
inas and in leading the way to ipnovations de- 
structive to the state of social order which is al- 
ready established, they would fain set themselves 
up as a tribunal, independent of the public, and be 
considered the supreme arbiters of right and pro- 
priety. This they are ready to do in defiance of 
opinions and tnstitutions sanctioned by the wise 
men of ancient days—preserved sacred through 
ihe lapse of successive ages, a id authorized by 
the consent of myriads of people. To invent 
their plans requires no talents—to prosecute them 
demands no skiil—and to succeed in them is a re- 
sult quite foreign to any disinterested sacrifices: 
they, in fact, require nothing more to accomplist 
their purpose than the efforts of ambition sup- 
poried by pride, encouraged by efivontery, and di- 
rected to some mean and icnoble purpose, by the 
concentrated operation of physical power. Satire 
and vidicule are the engines which have been 
employed in every aze to counteract their effect 
it is scarcely necessary to refer to our libraries, 
Krasmus, the Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Johnson, 
Bishop Uare, Dr. Jortin, Addison, and many more 
than we have time to enumerate, have produced 
admirable treatises in these departments of com- 
position, designed to attack the ridiculous and 
dangerous ideas, practices and customs of the times 
in which they lived. Had they not done so, we 
should probably have had very little reason te 
believe that human nature fs ‘progressive. We 
rejoice that there always has existed in society 
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*oine fearless power, constantly employed not on- 
ly in detecting the lurking places of antiquated 
errors and in exposing them to the ridicule of the 
public, but also in checking the rage for innova- 
tion and the tendency to new and unauthorized 
encroachments. The critic, or the censor, who 
neglects the duties of his office, because the dis- 
charge of them is disagreeable to himself, or to 
some interested individual, or body of individuals, 


has betrayed his trust, and is no longer entitled to’ 


the confidence of the people; if, however, he is 
ready to speak-and write without favour, or pusil- 
Janimity, he may perform some essential service 
to philosophy and truth. The reward will rest 
in his own bosom. If his post is a post of danger, 
it is one of honour also—the less reason there is 
that he should desert it, or shrink from the en- 
counters to which it may expose him. In expect- 
ing any thing from his enemies but insolence, 
craft, subtilty, scandal and abuse, he knows but 
little of the thousand despicable expedieats which 
low and uozenerous minds resort to in order to 
blast the reputaiion of a person who ventures to 


‘differ, in any way, from themselves. 


When it was formally announced, several weeks 
since, that those Clergymen in this vicinity, who 
embraced the doctrine of the Taisiry or Persons 
my THE Gopnrap, had agreed to celebrate the an- 
niversary of national independence at Fairhaven, 
it became, at once, a question of casuistry to de- 
termine what connection subsisted between a na- 
tional or political event and an article of religious 
belief, discountenanced and disapproved of by a 
large portion of the citizens of the United States, 
interested in that event. It being impossible to 
discover any bond of union, or any shadow of inti- 
macy that sheweda favourable aspect towards 
such a design, public curiosity was stimulated to 
inquire, what under these suspicious appearances, 


was to be considered the ultimaie intention of it? 


Men are naturally acute in discerning any infringe- 
ments upon theirrights. ‘Their indignation is ex- 
cited against those who leave the province of their 
pecuhar profession, and overst p the boundaries 
vhicf custom has uniformly prescribed to them, 
and which reason and good sense have served to 
perpetuate. Innovations that never were antici- 
pated are recognized with a sentiment of distrust ; 


if they are not of a pleasing nature—if they are 


not calculated to promote the real happiness of 
ourselves and others—if they root out no old er- 
rors—if they reveal to the mind no new truths— 
if they are attended with no advantages Whatever, 
that should justify their interference with the or- 
der of events, sanctified by time and consecrated 
to liberty, the mind is strongly disposed to turn 
away from them with disgust, or to treat them 
with the severity they justiy merit. The innova- 
fion we have noticed, partakes, in our humble 
opinion, of this character. We were firmly per- 
suaded that it was calculated to excite feelings of 
hostility and religious animosity, on an occasion 
when harmony and good tellowship are very de- 
sirabie, and when all differences that separate the 
citizens of a tree republic from cach other, ougiit 
lo be forgotten; and we believe it was originaliy 
intended to give an undue portion of political in- 
fluence to a denomination of Christians, in whose 
hands we should be very sorry to see political au- 
thority vested; and also to build up the interests of 
that denomination, as a class ef Christians diflerine 
trom allethers. It was our intention ip the pieces 
we have communicated to the public on this sub- 
ject, to satyrize these things as exhibiting the 
symptoms of what they, who take the bible for 
their guide—who espouse what they believe to 
be the cause of eternal truth, and who respect the 
customs and institutions of their country, consider 


o} 
ed in the present enlightened age, as a higily pre-| the author of the attacis. 
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sumptuots encroachment, and ns requiring somne- be considered as the offspring ef mis«Zuided igno- 
thing more than an ordinary degree of disappro- 
bation. We haye made these remarks not for the representation. 
purposcof justifying before the public the motives —_As our assailant has Pemarked that we have dis- 
which led us to write in that manrer, or to vindi- appointed our readers in favouring them with 
cate what we have written, as we believe neither communications from the “ Emporeum of litera- 
the one nor the other requires any vindication from ture,” and the “Seat of the Muses,” as we origin- 
us, but because we conceived that these reflec- ally gave them reason to expect, we think proper 
tions, considering the existing state of religious to observe, that we did expect assistance from 
parties, might not be unprofitable to our readers. those sources, and we regret that we have not 
We have but few words to.offer by way of re- received it. We do not however think this by 
ply to the attack we have-received. What we ®by means strange, when we recollect how many 
have to say will be sufficient, we presume, to place are the avocations of men of letters, and how ma- 


in a proper light the temper and ingenuity of the ny calls they have of a more peremptory nature, 
anonymous assailant. ‘for the employment of every moment. If, how- 


Three short sentences, containing one local (ever, they can find leisure, we hope that they will 
mis-statement, two or three verbal side-thrusts, "ot forget us, but will contribute something towards 
the support of a cause, which we believe they 

have very dear at heart, by effectually favouring 
an enterprize, which they,have served to counte- 
nance by their patronage. We have hitherio, in 
conducting the literary department of our paper, 
relied wholly on our own resources, and find the 
task, in our individual capacity, somewhat arduous. 


seme insinuations with regaréte our literature, an 
oracular repvesentation of the opimion of each of 
our subscribers in different parts of the United 
States, as touching our individual merit, accoin- 
panied with several mutilated extracts from a 
piece which appeared in the ninth number of 


our paper, extracts ill calculated to shew its general nD 
design, wherein a word is omitted in one place—a’ We wish that both departments of it may be prop- 
erly supported, and again respectfully solicit the 


word is altered in another, and a word*, which €F} fully 
common sense, or common decency must have in- 8sistance of gentlemen of talents in diflerent paris 


formed him was an error of the press, and not of of our country who may take an interest in ils suc- 
the writer, italicised in a third, in order to give , C€SS. While we do not expect to communicate 
a condemnatory impression to the whole piece,! @ny Instruction to men of profound erudition who 
make up the sum of what the malignity of this, have trod the paths of lite before us,stiil we have 
person has invented or produced to our discredit iF the advantage of their experience, and with such 
The age of discovery has not yet passed away. exalted and dignified models, we hope we shall be 
Continual improvements are made in mechanics, abe to defect some errors, to vindicate ys 
in science and philosophy. New chains of rea- trths, and to a ee advantages, oy 
soning and a new order of ideas are derived from: peed Vour services may be rendered useful io 
the profound resources of metaphysics. Never '08¢ who are less learned. _ 

was the rage of genius at such a height. Never) “ ah Ya Kaa aee ia ae a 
did so many strange and striking speculations of Rhode leland not ling Ri rt hald'at Presiingee 
every kind start into notice, and we cannot omit! jjteresting discourse on Ty phus Borer oi abiionih. 
moreover, to mention here, as evidence of the | eg by Dr. War ©. Warrnibes of thie awa 

same, that it is to the great acuteness of this wri- 
ter, that we are to owe the discovery, that satire 
‘and berlesque have nothing to do with literary 
, composition | that the inspiration of the Muses is 
| absolutely requisite to enable a person to write 
prose! and that Taunton water and that at the!  pyratum —In the “History of Letters.” in our last, 
Fountain of Helicon are not the same thing! ideas | jn the Ist line for “mentioned” read “made.” 

which we presume cost him infinite pains tO NUP | v wren erst ererenn rest eeeeeeneenene 
sue thro’ ail their windings till he arrived at these MARRIED, 

august results, and which augur so graciously of | In Middleborough, by C. Hooper, Esq. Mr. Cyrus 
his literary taste ! fa what manner the fertility of peal eas to Miss Sophronia Wood, ot 
;a genius, so fortunate in reconciling intellectual, *’ “si ; 

solecisms, will next manifest itself, passes our ‘an ere eee Dee cyt em 
comprehension to imagine. “We have yet to{ Iq Brewster, Mr. Edmuad F. Snow to Miss Olive 
learn,” that a few broad and sweeping expres-| Berry. 

sions by way of attack upon a person’s literary ; DIED ; 
reputation, are any thing more than the most dis-} 4, nig town, suddenly, on Friday last. Mr. Abnet 
picable slander, equally dishonourabie to the man! piseh held. eset QR years. ; 

and to the writer. We wish him to exert his tal-]  [y Caswbridge. 10th inst. Mr. Levi Farente, aged 38, 
ents in such a manner, if possible, as io convince | Prefessor of NaturaliP. ton. Moral Philosophy, and 
Ws that they are not slander, and not slander of | Civil Polity, in the University. —On t e 12th, his re. 
the most abusive kind. He has produced no sen- | inains were interred ai (aimbridge, with scolemmetics 
tence, or part of a sentence, in which we have 











Oniver W. B. Peanopy, Esq. of Exeter, N. UL. is 
appointed to deliver the Poem at the next asniveraary 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, im Cambridge Uni- 
| Versity. 














due to his distinguished telents and gwent literary and 
; . hic 22 : 

Loh : : : morol acquirements. Ail present on thts occasion 

violated any laws of gri ar ‘} ‘ic, or the}. , iat ‘ae Beth 

ru! ni aw 1; er age at, OF EPONOEI, OF: the | felt. that society as well as the Usiversi'y had saslain- 

‘nes prescribed in that erdaer o mposition in} ; ee ines f 

whi “ pene “ ane rt C J of coli y sal it 2D ed a great, a truly afllictive loss. fig: 

which we chose to express our sentiments. US} Ip Stoughton, Benjamin Howard, eldest son of Mr. 

ro oh-e a _ : ¥ oe a ° ' ‘ ‘ . : 2 

we challenge him to do. If he neglect to do it, | Benjamin Capen, aged 16. 


we trust that he will desist from anv farther = 
abuse, and that what he has already written will SHIP NEWS. 
we ° ‘ ai > ’ ; . ‘jy Vy] >» 7.’ a , 
‘in our last number we noticed two mistakes of the LORE EE, NAN BEDE Oe 
j press in this piece—*and yet the fair sex,” for ~ yet 
| the fair sex,” and the word “putrified” for “petrified ” 
| Luis word was corrected in the proof, but one hundred 
copies were unfortunately struck otf before the erre- 
gious blunder was discovered by the printer. The 
| other mistakes which appear in the “ Essex Register,” 














RRIVED, 
July 18th—Sloop Youug-Barber, Hallock, Norwalk, 
Con. 
20th—Sloop Shepherdess, Wood, New-York. 
22d—Sloop Eliza-Nicol!, Perry, do. , 
we know not whether to attribute to the printer or to] .. Cicared—Brig Resolution, Dunbar, for Bremen, via 
New-York; sch. Charles, Chase, Biiboa; lara, 


Swain, Nantucket. 
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‘ant in the events of life. The power of directing’ gress in his stuiue, thgn three young athletic sculp- 





POETRY. 


the attention to some specific objects of thought, tors could have done ina full hour. With such 





FROM THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


THE FAREWELL. 


7 AREWELL!—but whenever you welcome the 


. hour 
That awakens the night-song of mirth in your bower, 
Then think of the friend, who once welcoimed it too, 
And forgot his own griefs to be happy with you. 

His griefs may return—nota hope may remain 

Of the few that have brightened his pathway of pain; 
But he ne’er will forget the short vision that threw 

lis enchantinent around him, while ling’ring with you! 
And still on that evening, when pleasure fills up 

To the highest top-spark!e each heart and each cup, 
Where'er my path lies, be it gloomy or bright, 

My soul, happy friends! shall be with you that night ; 
Shall jein ia your revels, your sports, and your wiles, 
And return to me, beaming all o’er with your smiles! 
Too biest, if it tests me that, ’mid the gay cheer, 
Some kind voice had murinur’d, “I wish he were here !” 
Let fate do her worst, there are relicks of joy, 

Bright beams of the past, which she cannot destroy, 
And which come, in the night-time of sorrow and ca’e, 
To bring back the features that joy usd to wear, 
Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d! 
Like ihe vase in which roses have once been distill'd; 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will; 
Rut the scent of the roses will hang round it still! 

—_ ——— 

DR. JONNSON’S OPINION OF LEVELLING PRINCIPLES. 

Dr. Johnson insisted on the duty of maintaining 

subordination and rank. * Sir, 1 would no more 
deprive a nobleman of his respect than of his 
money. Iconsider myself as acting a part in the 
great system of society, and I do to others as | 
would have them do to me. I would behave to 
a nobleman as I should expect he would behave 
to me, were a nobleman and he Sam. Johnson. 
Sir, there is one Mrs. Macauley, in this town, a 
great republican: one day, when [ was at her 
house, | put on a very grave countenance, and 
saiito her, Madam, | am now become a convert 
to your way of thinking—l am convinced that all 
mankind are upon an equal footing; and to give 
you an unquestionable proof, Madam, that 1 am 
in Carnest, here is a very sensible, civil, well-be- 
haved fellow citizen, your footman, I desire that 
he may be allowed to sit down and dine with 
us.” J thus, Sir, shewed her the absurdity of the 
levelling doctrine. She has never liked me since. 
Sir, your levellers wish to level down as far as 
themselyes; but they cannot bear levelling up to 
themselves, They would all have some people 
under them; why then not have some people 
avove them?’ I (Boswell) mentioneda certain 
author, who disgusted me by his forwardness, and 
by shewing no deference to noblemen, into whose 
company he was admitted. 

Johnsoi—* Suppose a shoe-maker should claim 
an equality with him, as he does with a lord; how 
would he stare—‘ Why, Sir, do you stare?” says 
the skoe-maker, “1 do great service to society : 
“tis true Lam paid for it; but so are you, Sir: and 
fam sorry to say it, better paid than I am, for 
doing something not so necessary. For mankind 
could do betier withourt your books than without 
ny shoes.” "Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual 
struggle for precedence; were there no fixed in- 
variable rules for the distinction of rank, which 
creaies no jealousy, as it is allowed to be accident- 
al.” ee 

MENTAL ABSTRACTION. 

Carried to an undue-extent, the habit of ab- 
Straction is unsuitable to our situation as social 
beings; but there is scarcely any plan of life in 
which it is not in some measure requisite ; and in 
the pursuits of science, whether physical or men- 
tal, it is continually required, and continually 











to the exclusion of others, ami to the exclusion of fury and impetuosity did he belabour that marble 
external impressions, constitutes the leading fea- block, that we momentarily expected to see it 


and which is so often of signal service to our wel- the hammer brought to the ground fragments three 
fare, and even to the preservation of our lives. or four inches thick; and so extremely close to 
And this habit is essentially requisite, in our mor-| the contour of the figure did he force his chisel, 
al and religious culture. The acquisition of re-'that had the fracture extended a single inch fur- 
ligious knowledge comtantly implies the emplo¥- | ther, it would Lave completely spoiled the whole 
ment of abstraction; in the exercise of religious | piece. 
affections it is absolutely necessary; and in the Fired with the conceptions of beauty, with 
discharge of duty, in opposition to poweriul temp-| which his imagination was glowing and apprehen- 
tations, the power of fixing the attention upon|sive that they would be lost by delay, he became 
those views and principles, which ought to guide| perfectly infuriated with the block, since it hid the 
us, is of the utmost importance. image from h's view. To the natura limpatience 
and impetuosity of his disposition, and to the vio- 
GIBBON’S STYLE. lent hand with which he executed his designs, we 
Gibbon’s is the style of a mind more anxious to} may attribute that over nicety, and excess of deli- 
dazzle than to enlighten; which substitutes harsh-| cacy which were his peculiar characteristics as a 
ness and inversion for energy; pheriphrastick| Sculptor. This objection however cannot be ad- 
obscurity for varied elegance ; and which thinks} mitted in his Frescoes. Before he could lay in the 
itself profound, when its meaning perplexes or! colours upon the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, he 
escapes the reader, from the imperfection or ob-| was obliged to transfer to the plaster the outlines 
scurity of the expression. But it is also the style} of his Cartoon. In this department then, were 
of a mind habituated to retlection ; comprehensive,! two processesthat servedto remedy the impatience, 
and often original, in its views; of an imagination; which was so striking a defect in his character. 
luxurious, not, perhaps, so mach from nature as} For, in the first place, in Freseee, the plaster is to 
from care and cultivation; and it exhibits a com-| be laid.en, oaly as the Painter has occasion for it, 
mand of that language which is completeiy un-!onJ the outlines are then to be delineated with 
manageable in the hands of one who has not been} the graving-instrument, while the plaster is in a 
so richly gifted by nature, nor so carefully exer-! humid siate: the effect of this method may be seen 
cised in study. ‘The detects of Mr. Gilbon’s style] in the Frescoe of “la Chapetle Pauline.” In the 
are easily copied, and the copy generaiy sur-|second place, the design cannot be dranghted on 
passes the original. the Frescoe. lis necessary that the general ef: 
fect shonid be seen separetely, in the Cartoon.— 





THE PRESENT TEM. 
In our youth, we defer being prudent till we! quently induced him to mould mevely a model of 
are old, and look forward to a promise of wisdom. wax or clay in miniature: despising the assistance 
as the portion of latter years; whea we are old,) of art, he icf the particulars to the force of his 
we seek not to improve, and scarce employ our- oe 
selves; looking back to our youth, as to the day a 
of our diligence, and take a pride in laziness, say-! CHORCH MUSIC. 
ing, we rest, as atier the accomplisument of our! GIONGS ot the Temple or Bridgewater collec. 
understandings; but we oughi to ask jor our daily, 


The natural impatience of this great artist fre- 
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! Fitonet Sacred Music, 9th edition, improved and ea- 
merit, as for our daily bread. The mind, no} targed, price $1, single $10 per dozen. 

more than the body, can be sustained by the food] Hallowell collection of Sacred Music, adapied lo 
taken yesterday, or promised for to-morrow. Eve-) (he diferent sutjects and metres Commogiy used is 
ry day ought to be considered as a period apart:| ( ‘Me nes, od editten. Pe ee fe 
some virtue should be exercised, some knowledge} | Steere teegons: Snes agate ae 
eek virtue should be ex o i ; | works of many approved Authors of Sacred Music, 
improved, and the value of happiness well under- price $1 sinzle, $10 dozen. 

stood. Many look upon the present day as only Temple flarmuny, price $1 single, $10 doz. 

the day before to-morrow, and wear it out witha] Fairfax collection, or Parish Harmony, price 50 
weary impatience of its length. I pity those peo- _— sing le ne ' 

pie who are ever in pursuit, but never In posses- Village Harmony. $1, single; $10 — . : 
sion; their happiness must arrive as we date our} W esley ne ry 2 rh gga i onaiee _— 
wel hildren, when two to-morrows come for Public Worship, adapted to the various metres ii 
promises to chile ’ the Methodist Ifymo Book. Designed for the Meth. 
together. odist Societies. By Henry Little, Esq. 2d edition en- 

‘The man was laughed at as a blunderer, who larged and improved, price 50 cents single, $5, pet 
said in a public business “we do much for posses: dozen. (¢7°This work has received the approbation 
ty, | would fain see them do something for us.""} of the Methodist Ministers composing the conference 
The correct rule is that we should so enjoy the} lately held at Nantucket; the choice collection of Mu. 
present as not to hurt the future. l could wish sic it =. and the pe. gal work, it is pre- 
myself as little anxious as is possible about future oo — give wa pret aaa among (ue 
niatindminion Gk tee ewank 06 things generally ‘ = om Connepsan Sn ne unl me ‘ ates, Lae ; 

D ie . shews us lso, Watts’, Methodists, Belkuaps, Winchell’s 
mocks our foresight, eludes our care and shews us Watts, and the Christian’s Ilymn Booke—for sale by 
that vain is the labour of anxiety. ANDREW GERRISK, jun. Maine st’t, New Redford. 

2 gga get oy Se A. G. has constantly on hand a large assortment 
MICHAEL ANGELO. ' of BOOKS & STATIONARY, which are offered tet 

Some particulars relating to Michael Angelo’sman-| . 346 on liberal terms. Dube 16. 
ner of working, extracted from the work of a t rench | - 

Author of the 16th century. Purchese-sireet School. 

“ We were so fortunate as to find Michael An- ygiss LUCY ALLEN’s second Quarter will 
gelo engaged in the labours of his proiession. He} } commanée oext Monday. Apply: to Mr. Wa th 
was at this period past sixty, and his general 8@p-| Arrten or to Rev. Jona. WHivakrr. July 16. 
pearance indicated weakness, and inability to yi0- —_—— ieee tie entenin 
lent exertion: In this however we were much de- TERMS OF THE PHILANTHROPIST: 
ceived; for in the space of filteen minutes he chip-| Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, payable. 











strengthened by exercise. tis even very import- 








ped off more hard marble, and made further pro-|half-yearly in advance. 









































































ture of that quality which we call presence o mind, shattered into a thousand pieces. Every blow of 





